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S year after year the Christmastide rolls around, 

bringing with it to the Christian and especially to the 
Catholic Christian sweet recollections of Bethlehem and 
the stable and Mary and Joseph and the Infant lying 
in the manger, the question cannot but suggest itself to 
the thoughtful mind outside the pale of Christianity, 
“Who is this Infant whose birth arouses and stimulates 
so much interest and enthusiasm; on whose cradle the 
eyes of a universe are riveted; around whose Person 
millions center their lives?’ History tells us that for 
Him countless martyrs have shed their blood on the sands 
of the Roman arena; that to make Him known countless 
other men and women have spent their time and their 
energy and their wealth, have even heroically sacrificed 
their lives in distant lands and among barbarous peoples. 
History tells us that for Him and His claims Turk and 
Christian have clashed in bloody conflict on the battle- 
fields of three continents; that He has set man against 
his fellow man, family against family and nation against 
nation. Who is He—this Infant whose baby frame 
writhes under the cold midnight air; whose little eyes just 
opened to the light of the world are fixed in loving wonder 
at the group about His crib, seemingly oblivious that His 
coming has any deep significance? The question is a perti- 
nent one; as pertinent today as it was two thousand years 
ago when, seeing Him, Romans curiously asked Jews and 
Jews curiously asked one another—who is He? 

For us Catholics, imperturable in the conviction that 
Faith gives, the answer is easy. In profoundest adoration 
we bow our heads to a mystery we cannot comprehend 
and exclaim with St. Peter of old: ‘“‘Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the living God” (Matt. xvi, 16). We recall the 
words of the angelic messenger who announced His 
coming to the Virgin Maid of Nazareth: “Behold thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb and shalt bring forth a son; 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be great 
and shall be called the Son of the Most High; and the 
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Lord God shall give unto him the throne of David, his 
father; and he shall reign in the house of Jacob for- 
ever. And of his kingdom there shall be no end” (Lk. 
i, 31-33). Also of that other herald, spoken to the shep- 
herds on the Judean hills on the first Christmas night: 
“Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy that shall 
be to all the people, for this day is born to you a Saviour 
who is Christ the Lord in the city of David” (Lk. ii, 10). 
And full of faith we say: “Let us go over to Bethlehem 
(Lk. ii, 15). Come, let us adore.” We recall too the 
revelation made of Him by the Baptist to his audience 
along the shores of the Jordan: “Behold the Lamb of 
God” (Jn. i, 29); and that other revelation given by 
Heaven itself on the occasion of His Baptism (Mk. i, 11) 
and repeated at His Transfiguration: “This is my be- 
loved Son” (Matt. xvii, 5); and again we reverently 
assent fully, firmly, absolutely to the astounding fact 
that this is our God become Man; that the Word has been 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us. 

But though these be the sentiments and convictions 
of almost three hundred millions of Catholics represent- 
ing every nation and tongue under the sun, to the pagan 
and the Jew, the unbeliever and the rationalist, the solu- 
tion of the question is not so easy. For these last as 
they know neither God, nor a supernatural order, nor 
Revelation, nor miracles, (and still most of them claim 
education), He whose birthday the world annually com- 
memorates on the twenty-fifth of December, is a myth 
or, if a reality, a mere man—-sincere, if you like, or in- 
sane or duped at your choice—and Christianity a senti- 
mental effervescence or an evolutionary growth whose 
germs lay hidden in the various religions of antiquity. 

Against such claims Christ’s nature and His mission 
need no vindication. The sincerity of His character, the 
holiness of His life, the sublimity of His doctrine, His 
prophecies, His wonders, His resurrection—all histor- 
ically proven beyond the shadow of a doubt, attest the 
Divine character of His person and His work. If proud 
minds will not yield assent, Christianity has no more 
cogent arguments to offer them, for it was to these evi- 
dences that Christ Himself appealed when questioned as 
to His claims. “Which of you,’ He challenged the 
Jews, “shall convince me of sin?” (Jn. viii, 46.) “The 
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works themselves which I do give testimony of me that 
the Father hath sent me” (Jn. v, 36). “An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh a sign; and a sign shall not 
be given it but the sign of Jonas the prophet. For as 
Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and three nights, 
so shall the Son of man be in the heart of the earth 
three days and three nights” (Matt. xii, 39). 

But what of the attitude of the unbelieving Jews? 
Their condition is different from that of our rationalistic 
friends. Indeed it is almost pitiable, for as the proverb 
crudely puts it: “They are between the devil and the 
deep blue sea.” Admitting Christ’s claims means a con- 
fession of deicide: rejecting them means the upsetting 
of some of their most cherished traditions. Yet Cath- 
olicity flings the gauntlet of defiance even at Judaism, 
claiming that one of the very best evidences she has of 
the Divinity of the person and mission of Jesus of Naz- 
areth rests on their traditional literature. To justify this 
claim is the scope of the present paper. 

It is an historical fact that even in the time of Christ, 
the Jews prided themselves on the antiquity of “the law 
and the prophets,”—a national literature which had been 
their traditional inheritance from Moses down through 
the ages; their consolation in their captivity and their 
glory in the days of their freedom. Were a stranger by 
some chance in those olden times to have wandered into 
the synagogue on any Sabbath he would have found the 
rabbis reading and discussing and explaining to the people 
this literature. Indeed to just such a service Luke iv, 
16, alludes, and it was just this employment Mary and 
Joseph found Jesus engaged in according to the Gospel 
(Lk. ii, 46), when at the age of twelve He had been lost. 
In fact so high was the esteem in which this literature 
was held that their great historian Josephus does not 
hesitate to say that it was Divinely inspired. However 
this feature we disregard, for our argument is founded 
on the mere historical fact of the existence of this liter- 
ature long before the beginning of the Christian era. 

And what was the burden of these ancient scrolls? 
Eliminating their historical and moral parts, we find that 
the theme of nearly all the rest, and especially of the so- 
called prophetic books, is the story of a king to come and 
of the kingdom he is to found,—of a Messias and a 
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Messianic kingdom. That this is no gratuitous assump- 
tion hardly needs to be proven. Allusion to the Jewish 
Messianic hopes is frequent in the Gospel narratives and 
Jewish history and apocryphal literature, while the 
“Prophets,” handed down substantially even to our own 
time, when subjected to literary criticism, amply demon- 
strate it. Taking them almost at random it requires no 
stretch of the imagination to group them into one har- 
monious whole, representing a definite individual and 
depicting his work. Prima facie they are proof sufficient 
that though written ages apart, by men often unknown to 
each other and unfamiliar with each other’s work, they 
still refer to the same subject, a liberator to redeem Israel 
and a great world-kingdom he is to establish. Indeed 
so clearly was this world transformation foreshadowed 
that the entire history of the Jews centered around the 
expectation of this Messias. At least to the Babylonian 
captivity, in fact to the overthrow of the Machabees, it 
was generally accepted by every child of Israel. At this 
time, as the apocryphal books of the Jews attest, the 
ancient notion was somewhat modified, but for all that, 
in its general conception, it was never extinguished, so 
that in Christ’s time the question was intimated to His 
Precursor (Jn. i, 20) and explicitly put to Himself: 
“Art thou the Christ?” (Mk. xiv, 61.) Even the Sa- 
maritans, who for five hundred years before Christ had 
been separated from the Jews, expected him. “The 
woman saith to him: I know that the Messias cometh” 
(Jn. iv, 25). 

The name “Messias” is one of the many given Jesus 
by St. John (i, 41; iv, 25) and is a transliteration of the 
Hebrew Maschiah which means “anointed,” and when 
used with the article, “the Anointed.” We first find the 
word (used without the article and as an adjective) in 
Leviticus, referring to priests who were anointed for 
their office. The verbal form however occurs even earlier 
(Lev. iv, 3, 16; vi, 20). Next we meet it applied gener- 
ally to the Kings of Israel as the Lord’s Anointed—the 
Messias of Yahweh—(1 Kings ii, 35), and specifically of 
Saul (I Kings xxiv, 7), and David (II Kings xxiii, 1). 
Later when the Messianic conception began to take defi- 
nite shape and a name was wanted for the Promised One 
who was to be at once king and saviour it was natural 
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to employ this symbol for the royal title, denoting at the 
same time the king’s royal dignity and his relation to 
God. However in the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment it is so used only twice (Dan. ix; Ps. ii, 2) ; though 
in post-canonical literature, especially in the Psalms of 
Solomon, it is not uncommon. 

We find its germ in the promises to Adam and Eve 
(Gen. iii, 15), “I will put enmities between thee and 
the woman, and thy seed and her seed”: repeated to 
Abraham (Gen. xvii) and Isaac (Gen. xxvi, 4), through 
whose seed salvation was to come. However it was not 
till Jacob’s time that the promises first distinctly center in 
one person and that the royal dignity of the promised de- 
liverer becomes a prominent feature. ‘The scepter shall 
not be taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from his thigh, 
till he come that it is to be sent, and he shall be the ex- 
pectation of nations” (Gen. xlix, 10). 

Later Moses, while still insisting on his royalty, “A 
star shall rise out of Jacob and a scepter shall spring up 
from Israel” (Num. xxiv, 17), adds another important 
detail to the Messianic conception. “I will raise them up 
a prophet out of the midst of their brethren like to thee 
and I will put my words in his mouth and he shall speak 
to them all that I shall command him” (Deut. xviii, 18). 

In the time of David the advance in clearness is great. 
Psalm after psalm clarifies his person and his mission. 
He is to descend from David’s own line and to be lord 
of a glorious, eternal kingdom (xx), with boundless 
sway (Ixxi). Him, all nations are to serve (xxi). But 
though he is described in his exaltation (xxiii) by the 
Psalmist, he is not to be without suffering and humilia- 
tions (xxi, Ixviii). Psalm xxxiv tells us that his king- 
dom is to be spiritual rather than temporal. His business 
is to be to set the people free from sin and teach them, 
the way of God (xliv). And in Psalm cix his priestly 
office is first described: “Thou art a priest forever ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedech,” so that he is no 
longer merely prophet and king. Nay more, the Royal 
Psalmist does not hesitate to speak of him in terms else- 
where in the Old Testament reserved only for the great 
Yahweh Himself. He is now the “Son ‘of God” and as 
prophet, priest and king preeminently Christos—the 
Anointed. “The kings of the earth stood up and the 
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princes met together against the Lord and against his 
Christ. ... But I am appointed king by him over Sion his 
holy mountain, preaching his commandment . . . The Lord 
hath said to me: ‘Thou art my son; this day have I be- 
gotten thee. Ask of me and I will give thee the Gentiles 
for thy inheritance and the utmost parts of the earth for 
thy possession’”’ (11). 

After David we find no more the Messianic predic- 
tions until those prophets arose whose works we possess 
in the Canon of the Scripture. Though they nowhere 
give us an exact and complete account of his nature, dif- 
ferent aspects of the truth are produced by the various 
needs of the people. He still remains prophet, priest 
and king but his offices of redeemer and judge are un- 
folded, while it is more clearly insisted upon that the 
blessings of the restoration will not be confined to the 
Jews but the heathen too shall share them fully (Is. ii, 
2). Micheas foretells his birthplace (v, 2); Aggeus, the 
time of his coming (ii, 9); and Malachias clearly reveals 
the coming of the Precursor (iii, 1). 

The prophet Daniel says: “Know thou therefore and 
take notice that from the going forth of the word to build 
up Jerusalem again, unto ‘Christ the prince, there shall be 
seven weeks, and sixty-two weeks; and the street shall be 
built again, and the walls in straitness of times. And af- 
ter sixty-two weeks Christ shall be slain and the people 
that shall deny him shall not be his” (ix, 25, 26). 

Isaias especially is rich in allusions to him. In his 
writings occurs the splendid conception of the Messias 
as the Servant of Yahweh (xlii, 1); “The government is 
upon his shoulder and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world 
to come, the Prince of Peace” (ix, 6). The spirit of the 
Lord is upon him, because the Lord hath anointed him; 
he is to heal the contrite of heart and preach release to 
the captives and deliverance to them that are shut up 
(Ixi, 1). The instrument of his power is the revelation 
of Yahweh and he establishes his kingdom not by the 
manifestation of national power but by meekness and suf- 
fering and obedience to the command of God in laying 
down his life for the sake of the many of whom his king- 
dom shall consist (xlii, xlvi), Gentiles as well as Jews 
(Ixvi), for he is clearly to be the Light of the Gentiles. 
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But with the overthrow of the Machabees came a 
change in the Messianic idea. Discouraged by their many 
defeats and disappointments some of the Jews grew 
skeptical and discarded altogether any hope of his coming, 
while others looked for a new meaning in the old tradi- 
tions. The result of their investigations was that for the 
two centuries before Christ two distinct concepts of the 
Messias flourished side by side in Jewish history, both 
modifications of the old tradition. The rabbinical docu- 
ments preserved for us in the Talmud look forward to a 
Messias no longer heavenly, but merely a national hero, 
who, sprung from David, will be a king, a priest and a 
conquering warrior who will restore the lost glory of 
Israel. Literally interpreting the earlier prophecies, the 
Messianic kingdom was to be the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth, under the son of David, 
through the conquest and subjugation of the heathen, the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple, and the gathering 
together of the dispersed. Sharply contrasting with this 
idea was that which made the Messias the judge merely 
of the future world. It was the apocalyptic ideal based on 
that passage in Daniel (vii) where the Messias is de- 
scribed like to a son of man appearing at the right hand 
of Yahweh in the clouds of heaven inaugurating a new 
era not by a national victory or by vicarious satisfaction 
but by exercising the Divine right of judging the whole 
world. Ideas about this Messianic kingdom varied. The 
apocalyptic consummation was not an earth-won ascen- 
dency of the chosen people, whether shared in by other 
nations or not, but a vindication of the holy by the solemn 
judgment of Yahweh and his anointed. Ordinarily it 
was to be ushered in by the Divine judgment of mankind 
preceded by the resurrection of the dead. The Messias 
himself was no longer prophet, priest and suffering re- 
deemer but in general only a being preexisting in Heaven 
and sharing the throne of God, who should judge and 
avenge the nations and bring happiness to the people. 
However, he was still the anointed one, a medium of Di- 
vine revelation, the king of the Jews. 

As a result of these two Messianic ideas—the rab- 
binical and Apocalyptic, according to the popular ideal 
prevalent at the time Jesus was born, 
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the Messias was to be primarily a political leader, a mighty de- 
liverer of His people from the tyranny of its pagan oppressors, 
and also a restorer of the Jewish institutions in their primitive 
purity. Issued from David’s race and born in Judea He was ex- 
pected to start a world-wide empire of which Jerusalem would be 
the capital and in which the sons of Abraham would be superior 
in things temporal as well as spiritual, to the rest of the world. 
To be admitted into this Messianic kingdom it would be sufficient 
to observe the enactments of the Mosaic law, to which the Messias 
Himself would be subjected. (Gigot, “Outlines of N. ‘¥.. Eisst;.” 
p. 29.) 


The generality of the people had no conception of a meek 
and humble Messias who by his preaching and death 
would free men’s souls from sin. Still there were even 
those—a few, who looked for the consolation of Israel 
and a renovation chiefly spiritual such as the ancient 
prophets had foretold. Such was Mary. Such were 
Zachary, Elizabeth, Anna, Simeon and John the Baptist. 

Now that we have some knowledge of the ancient 
Jewish Messianic tradition, taking up the Gospel narra- 
tives and reading them even cursorily, we find ourselves 
facing two startling propositions: (i) that Christ’s life 
actually reflects and reproduces and fits in with the ideal 
depicited in the Old Testament; and (ii) that He posi- 
tively proclaims Himself to be the character to whom 
these documents refer. This being so what are we to 
conclude? Logically, only one thing—that the ancient 
Jews were justified in their hope of a Messias and that 
Jesus of Nazareth was really that Messias, He whom 
the prophets foretold and for whom the world longed for 
four thousand years. But are these propositions true? 
As it is folly to maintain that the sayings of the Old 
Testament do not fit together and form a complete whole 
representing one man and his work, so it is equally folly 
to argue that Christ did not verify this ideal. 

As we contemplate the Messianic prophecies and then 
place side by side with them the facts recorded in the 
Gospels, centering around our Saviour’s infancy, the 
striking similarity between the real and the ideal cannot 
escape us. The Messias of the Old Testament was to 
be born in Bethlehem of Juda, of a virgin, of the family 
of David, to be poor and in labors from His youth, to be 
honored by the Gentiles, to visit the second temple, to be 
manifested by a star—and all these are verified in the 
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narratives of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 


speak for themselves. 


Behold I will send you Elias 
the prophet before the coming 
of the great and dreadful day 
of the Lord. And he shall turn 
the heart of the fathers to the 
children and the heart of the 
children to their fathers (Mal. 
1V, 5). 


Behold I send my angel and he 
shall prepare the way before 
my face. And presently the 
Lord whom you seek and the 
angel of the testament whom 
you desire shall come to his 
temple (Mal. iii, 1). 


The voice of one crying in the 
desert: Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make straight in the 
wilderness the paths of our 


God (Is: xi, 3). 


The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me because the Lord hath 
anointed me: he hath sent me 
to preach to the meek, to heal 
the contrite of heart, and to 
preach a release to the captives 
and deliverance to them that 
are shut up (Is. Ixi, 1 


A virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son (Is. vii, 14). 


He shall sit upon the throne 
of David (Is. ix, 7). His 
power is an everlasting power 
and his kingdom to all genera- 
tions (Dan. iv, 31). God Him- 
self will come and will save you 
(Is. xxxv, 4). And he gave 


him power and glory and a 
kingdom and all peoples, tribes 
and tongues shall serve him; 


his power is an_ everlasting 
power that shall not be taken 


‘ 


The texts 


A few quotations will tell the tale. 


And he shall go before him 
in the spirit and power of 
Elias; that he may turn the 
hearts of the fathers unto the 
children (Lk. i, 17). So the 
angel foretells the birth of John 
the Baptist, the Precursor. 


This is he of whom it is writ- 
ten: Behold I send my angel 
before thy face who shall pre- 
pare thy way before thee 
(Matt. xi, 10). So Jesus 
speaks of John the Baptist. 


He said: I am the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, make 
straight the way of the Lord, 
as said the prophet Isaias (Jn. 
i, 23). So spoke the Baptist 
of himself. 


Jesus said: Go and relate to 
John The poor have the 
gospel preached to them (Matt. 
xi, 


And in the sixth month the 
angel Gabriel was sent from 
God . to a virgin... and 
the virgin’s name was Mary 

. and the angel said... thou 
shalt conceive and bring forth 
a son (Lk. i, 26). 


He shall be great and shall be 
called the son of the Most 
High and the Lord God shall 
give unto him the throne of 
David his father and he shall 
reign in the house of Jacob 
forever and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end (Lk. i, 
32). 
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away and his kingdom that shall 
not be destroyed (Dan. vii, 14). 


And thou, Bethlehem, Ephrata 
art a little one among the thou- 
sands of Juda; out of thee 
shall he come forth unto me 
that is to be the ruler in Israel 


(Mich. v, 2). 


He shall be a sanctification to 
you but for a stone of stum- 
bling and for a rock of offense 
to the two houses of Israel, 
for a snare and a ruin to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (ls. 
viii, 14). 


Arise; be enlightened O Jeru- 
salem; for thy light is come 
and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee . . . and the 
Gentiles shall walk in thy light 
(is; tx, 1-3). 


The multitude of camels shall 
cover thee, the dromedaries of 
Madian and Epha; all they 
from Saba shall come bringing 
gold and_ frankincense and 
shewing forth praise to the 
Lord (Is. Ix, 6) 


A voice was heard on high of 
lamentation, of mourning and 
weeping, of Rachel weeping 


for her children and refusing 
to be comforted for them be- 
cause they are not (Jer. xxxi, 
15). 





And 
gether all the chief priests and 
the scribes of the people he in- 
quired of them where Christ 


[Herod] assembling  to- 


should be born. But they said 
to him: “In Bethlehem of 
Juda, for so it is written by 
the prophets” (Matt. ii, 4). 
Some said . doth not the 
scripture say that Christ com- 
eth out of the seed of David 
and from Bethlehem the town 
where David was? (Jn. vii, 42.) 


And Simeon said .. . this child 
is set for the fall and for the 
resurrection of many in Israel 
and for a sign which shall be 
contradicted (Lk. ii, 


A light to the revelation of the 
Gentiles and the glory of thy 
people Israel (Lk. ii, 32) 


When Jesus therefore was born 
in Bethlehem of Juda... 
there came wise men from the 
east to Jerusalem . . . who hav- 
ing heard the king went their 
way ... and entering into the 
house they found the child. . . 
and opening their treasures 
they offered him gifts; gold, 
frankincense and myrrh (Matt. 
ii, 1-11). 


Then Herod .. . killed all the 
men children that were in 
Bethlehem and in all the bor- 
ders thereof ... then was ful- 
filled that which was spoken by 
Jeremias .. . A voice in Rama 
was heard, lamentation and 
great mourning; Rachel be- 
wailing her children and would 
not be comforted because they 
are not (Matt. ii, 16-18). 
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Such parallelisms might be multiplied indefinitely but 
these should suffice to identify Jesus with the Messias 
whom the Jewish literature outlined. We have in them, 
as it were, a photograph and its original, a reflection and 
an image, with this wonderful difference that the photo- 
graph existed before its original and the mirror reflection 
before anyone stood in front of the glass. 

All this is the more striking because Jesus declared 
in express terms that He was the Messias promised in 
the law. Time and again He appealed to these so-called 
prophecies to prove His mission. Entering into the 
synagogue one Sabbath and having read to the people Is. 
Ixi, 1, setting down the book, He said: “This day is ful- 
filled this scripture in your ears” (Lk. iv, 21). Later, when 
the Jews questioned His work, He distinctly said to them: 
“Search the scriptures for you think in them to have life 
everlasting and the same are they that give testimony of 
me” (Jn. v, 39), and speaking of Moses, He declared: 
“He wrote of me” (Jn. v, 46). Indeed before His last 
journey to Jerusalem He said: “Behold we go up to 
Jerusalem and all things shall be accomplished which were 
written by the prophets concerning the Son of man” (Lk. 
xviii, 31). And when Peter would stay His arrest, He 
asked : “How then shall the scriptures be fulfilled that so 
it must be done?” (Matt. xxvi, 54.) After His Resur- 
rection, to the disciples on their way to Emmaus, He 
said: “Ought not Christ to have suffered these things and 
so to enter into His glory? And beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets He expounded to them in all the 
scriptures the things that were concerning Him” (Lk. 
xxiv, 26). Finally St. John tells us (iv, 25) that when 
the Samaritan woman who had recognized in Him an in- 
spired prophet who knew the secrets of her heart, said to 
Him “I know the Messias cometh who is called the 
Christ,” Jesus said to her: “I am He who am speaking 
with thee.” What more explicit declaration could be 
wished ? 

And yet to put the matter beyond all cavil, He claimed 
all the titles and all the offices attributed by the Old 
Testament literature to the Messias. 

The Messias was to be a prophet (Deut. xviii, 18) and 
time and again, and on all sorts of matter, Jesus prophe- 
sied. He predicted His own death, resurrection and as- 
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cension, the spread of His gospel, the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and the fate of His Apostles and of the Jews. In 
fact, He made His prophecy of the betrayal of Judas a 
sign of His mission. “I tell it you before it come to pass 
that when it shall come to pass, you may believe that I am 
he” (Jn. xiii, 19). The people recognized this prophetic 
power, for they said of Him: “This is Jesus the prophet 
from Nazareth” (Matt. xxi, 11). 

The Messias was to be a king (Num. xxiv, 17) and 
this was the title under which the Magi sought Him: 
“Where is he that is born king of the Jews” (Matt. ii, 
2)? On more than one occasion the people wished to ac- 
claim Him king. “Blessed be the king that cometh in the 
name of the Lord,” they cried out on Palm Sunday (Lk. 
xix, 38), and when eventually they turned against Him, 
they accused Him that He had made Himself king (Lk. 
xxill, 2). When Pilate officially questioned Him, “Art 
thou the king of the Jews?” He admitted it (Mk. xv, 2), 
and when He was crucified His cross bore the inscrip- 
tion, “King of the Jews” (Mk. xv, 26), and the Jews 
mocked Him saying: “Let Christ the king of Israel come 
down now from the cross” (Mk. xv, 32). 

The Messias was to establish a kingdom (Ps. xx), 
and Jesus said of Himself: “The law and the prophets 
were until John; from that time the kingdom of God is 
preached (Lk. xvi, 16), and to the people He said: “To 
other cities also must I preach the kingdom of God, for 
therefore am I sent” (Lk. iv, 43). “He spoke to them of 
the kingdom of God” (Lk. ix, 11), and before Pilate He 
said: “My kingdom is not of this world” (Jn. xviii, 36). 

The Messias was to be a saviour (Zac. ix, 9) and the 
angels at the birth of Jesus announced to the shepherds: 
“This day is born to you a Saviour” (Lk. ii, 11). Christ 
said of Himself: “The Son of man came not to destroy 
souls but to save” (Lk. ix, 56), and “The Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which is lost” (Lk. xix, 
10). The Messias was to suffer (Is. liii, 3) and eight 
full chapters of the Gospels are confined solely to-the Pas- 
sion of Jesus. 

The Messias was to be a teacher (Is. Ixi, 1) and 
everybody called Jesus “Master”—‘‘Rabbi’”—“Rabboni” : 
the multitude (Jn. vi, 25); the Scribes and Sadducees 
(Matt. xxii) ; the disciples (Lk. v, 5) ; Magdalen (Jn. xx, 
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16) ; even the blind man (Mk. x, 51). “Learn of me” He 
said of Himself (Matt. xi, 29), and “One is your master, 
Christ” (Matt. xxiii, 10). 

The Messias was to be all-powerful (Is. ix, 6) and 
Jesus makes His claim on that score most evident, for He 
says “All things are delivered to me by the Father” (Lk. 
x, 22), and again, “All power is given to me in heaven and 
on earth” (Matt. xxviii, 18). 

The Messias was to be a wonder-worker (Is. xxxv, 5) 
and the whole Gospel story is one long record of miracles, 
so that the people said after witnessing His marvelous 
works: “We have seen wonderful things today” (Lk. v, 
20). 

The Messias was to be the elect of God (Is. xlii, 1); 
the Anointed (Dan. ix, 25); the Prince of Peace (Is. ix, 
6). So Jesus professed to be sent from God. “I have 
not spoken of myself, but the Father who sent me he 
gave me commandment what I should say and what I 
should speak” (Jn. xii, 49) ; and, “From God I proceeded 
and came for I came not of myself but He sent me” (Jn. 
viii, 42). “I am come in the name of my Father” (Jn. v, 
43). He frequently referred to Himself as the Christ 
(Anointed). Peter solemnly declared “Thou art Christ” 
(Matt. xvi, 16), and at His trial Pilate gave Him no 
other appellation (Matt. xxvii, 17-22). As for being the 
Prince of Peace, His most frequent salutation was “Peace 
be to you” (Lk. xxiv, 36). “Peace on earth” sang the 
angels at His birth (Lk. ii, 14). 

The Messias was to be the son of man (Dan. vii, 
13) and Jesus so speaks of Himself continually: “The 
son of man is come to give his life a redemption for 
many” (Matt. xx, 28), and “Then shall appear the sign 
of the Son of man in heaven . . . and they shall see the 
Son of man coming in the clouds” (Matt. xxiv, 30). 
“The Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath also,” Christ 
says (Mk. ii, 28), and in the same chapter (10), that the 
people might know that “the Son of man” had power to 
forgive sins, He cured the man sick of the palsy. 

Finally, and above all, the Messias was to be Divine— 
the Son of God (Ps. ii). Now, when the Jews re- 
proached Jesus for working miracles on the Sabbath He 
answered that He had the same power as the Father. 
“My Father worketh until now and I work. Hereupon 
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therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him because 
he did not only break the Sabbath but said God was his 
Father, making himself equal to God. Then Jesus an- 
swered and said to them: Amen, amen, I say to you, the 
Son cannot do anything of himself but what he seeth 
the Father doing: for what things soever he doth, these 
the Son also doth in like manner. . . For as the Father 
raiseth up the dead and giveth life so the Son also giveth 
life to whom He will .. . For as the Father hath life in 
himself so he hath given to the Son also to have life in 
himself. . . You sent to John and he gave testimony to 
the truth...” (Jn. v, 17-33). These words of Christ 
can have no other meaning than that which the Jews 
really attributed to them. If it were not evident in what 
sense He called Himself the Son of God all doubt is re- 
moved by His appeal to the testimony of John the Bap- 
tist. For John had said: “I gave testimony that this is the 
Son of God” (Jn. i, 34). Christ far from giving any 
other meaning to = words or calling Himself the Son of 
God in a' metaphorical sense confirmed the truth of his 
assertion. The Jews had taken offense at His words, yet 
He only renewed the assertion that God was His Father 
and Himself, the Son of God, by attributing to Himself 
the same power as the Father. 

On another occasion, of the man born blind, he in- 
quired, “Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” and being 
asked who He was, Jesus said: “It is he that talketh with 
thee” (Jn. ix, 37). Later when Peter declared Him the 
Son of God (Matt. xvi, 16), Jesus’ only reply was 
“Blessed art thou Simon Bar Jona for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed this to you but my Father who is in 
Heaven.” The unclean spirit in the land of the Gerasens 
proclaimed Him “Jesus the Son of the most high God” 
(Mk. v, 7). He declares Himself of the same nature as 
the Father: “I and the Father are one” (Jn. x, 30), and 
plainly affirmed His Divinity when He maintained that 
He was before Abraham (Jn. viii, 58) and from eternity, 
for the whole natant past and future is implied in 
the words “I am.” It was because of this plain language 
that the Jews resolved to stone Him, nor did He correct 
them as having misunderstood His words. Before the 
tribunal of Caiphas He solemnly said, when the Jewish 
high priest put the question “Art thou the Son of God?” 
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—“T am” (Mk. xiv, 61). In fact for this very affirma- 
tion He was accused of blasphemy (Matt. xxvi, 65), and 
declared worthy of death (Jn. xix, 7). After the awful 
deicide the Jews and the centurion returned to Jerusalem 
striking their breasts and saying: “Verily this was the 
Son of God” (Matt. xxvii, 54). 

Before concluding it might be added that in Christ’s 
time the Messianic prophecies were commonly recognized 
to have had their fulfilment in Him. So Zachary read the 
signs of the times at the birth of John the Baptist (Lk. 
i, 70). So Mary saw in the Incarnation their fulfilment 
(Lk. i, 55). St. John the Baptist himself (Jn. i, 34). 
St. Matthew in his Gospel calls attention to no less than 
eighteen distinct prophecies which he notes have their ful- 
filment in Jesus. Philip, being called to follow Jesus, 
“findeth Nathaniel and saith to him: We have found him 
of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did write, 
Jesus the son of Joseph of Nazareth” (Jn. i, 45), and 
Nathaniel himself confessed of Jesus: “Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God; thou art the king of Israel” (Jn. i, 
49). Later, Nicodemus said of Him: “Rabbi, we know 
that thou art come a teacher from God, for no man can 
do these _ which thou dost unless God be with him” 
(Jn. ili, 2). Several times in this paper it has been 
pointed a that the Jews themselves recognized Him for 
the promised Messias and Pilate also so recognized Him 
for he asked the Jews very solemnly, “Shall I crucify 
your king?” (Jn. xix, 15.) 

And now, after nineteen centuries have our modern 
Jewish friends any reason to think differently from Na- 
thaniel and Nicodemus and the Centurion and the thou- 
sands of their compatriots who were the first fruits of the 
Apostles’ preaching on Pentecost Sunday? Some profess 
to. But until they can prove that the rabbis of old erred 
in their concept of a personal liberator or that the na- 
tional Jewish Messianic expectation was unfounded or 
that Christ did not in His life fulfil that expectation they 
have no case. The facts are against them and lead only to 
one conclusion that Jesus is verily the Christ, the Messias, 
the Son of God. Rather then, than juggle history or 
theorize fancifully or speculate groundlessly, let them 
humbly confess their deicide,—that Christ came unto His 
own and His own received Him not—realizing that even 
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their sacrilege may be forgiven and that Christ’s dying 
prayer for them still has efficacy: “Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do.” 


e $9 
*Venite Adoremus! 
Reprinted from the “Catholic Leader” of Madras, India 


NCE again Christmas is at hand. The Church calls her 

faithful children to the stable of Bethlehem to consider 
humbly and profitably to their souls the ineffable mystery 
of the Incarnation of the Second Person of the Adorable 
Trinity. The dear old hymn ringing in our ears tells us, 
“A Child is born to us and a Son is given to us. . . and 
His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, God the 
Mighty, the Father of the world to come, the Prince of 
Peace.” 


Come, all ye faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant, 
O hasten, O hasten to Bethlehem; 
See in a manger 
The Monarch of Angels, 
O come and let us worship 
Christ the Lord. 


God of God eternal, 
Light from Light proceeding, 

He deigns in the Virgin’s womb to lie; 
Very God of very God, 

Begotten, not created. 


Yea, Lord, we greet Thee, 
Born this happy morning; 

To Thee, O Jesus, be glory given; 
True Word of the Father, 

In our flesh appearing. 


With understanding hearts let us review to some small 
extent this foundation of our Faith and in reverent adora- 
tion give thanks to Almighty God for having revealed it 
to us. 

The Incarnation, as every Catholic should know, im- 
plies two terms distinct and infinitely distant from each 
other ; God and Man, united together by the closest of all 
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ties, the tie of personality. First of all let us consider the 
fitness of the Incarnation in its relation to God. 

The Incarnation is an act that God completes outside 
Himself, and therefore it is a sovereignly free act. What 
is the end or scope of any act whatever that God com- 
pletes outside Himself? The chief and primary end is 
the manifestation of His perfections, and the secondary 
end, subordinated to the primary, is the good of creatures. 
An outward act of God is great and perfect in the meas- 
ure in which His perfections are manifest in it; just as 
the triumph of a monarch is splendid in the measure in 
which it illustrates his power, his wisdom and the strength 
of his genius. Now in the Incarnation of the Son of God 
we see the Divine perfections manifested in all their mag- 
nificence. First of all His wisdom stands out in fullest 
light, in that it could conceive and carry into effect the 
wonderful design of uniting the human nature with the 
Divine in such a way that God should be truly Man and 
truly God, and that the honor and the glory God receives 
outside Himself should be infinite, as is that which He 
has necessarily within Himself. God is one in Essence 
and triune in Persons; the unity of the Essence unfolds 
into a trinity of Persons; and all this immense ocean of 
light and Divine love is shut up in the unsearchable depths 
of the Divine Essence, where God is glory adequate to 
Himself in the generation of His Word and in the breath- 
ing of His love. In the Incarnation the Divine Word, 
equal to the Father and to the Holy Ghost goes forth, ac- 
cording to our way of thinking, from God, and puts Him- 
self into the assumed humanity, and, if it may be said, 
makes Himself and His glory twofold. In the very in- 
stant in which the Incarnation is complete, the Son of 
God is also the Son of Man, and from the depths of the 
universe outside God a voice is lifted up crying out: 
“Thou, O God, art my Father; I, man, am equal to Thee, 
and I give Thee an adequate honor.” The Divine wisdom 
found a way to bring it about that finite should also be 
infinite, and that the glory given to God by man should be 
rigorously infinite and Divine. And is not this a prodigy 
of wisdom? 

The power of God is also apparent in the Incarnation 
in that it unites three things, most unlike in themselves, a 
body, a soul, and the Divine Word, in one sole Person. 
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Between God and the creature there stretches an immense 
abyss, which heaven and earth multiplied millions and 
millions of times could not in an eternity fill up. In the 
Incarnation God has thrown a bridge across this measure- 
less abyss, uniting and bringing together by the closest 
ties the two shores of the increate and the created, of the 
changeless and the changeable, of eternity and time, of 
the impassable and passable, of God and Man. Con- 
template this bridge which touches earth and Heaven, and 
admire the wisdom and power of the Architect who con- 
ceived and executed it. 

There are in God two sovereign and equal perfections 
which, though seemingly antagonistic, are marvelously 
harmonized in the Incarnation, namely mercy and justice. 
The former asks for the pardon of the guilty, the latter 
inexorably demands their punishment; the one opens its 
arms and bids all sinners to come confidently to its em- 
brace; the other with an austere look thrusts them from 
it. How can these two perfections, of each of which God 
is and should be equally jealous, be reconciled? How can 
the rights of each remain whole and intact? The In- 
carnation solves the difficult problem. The Son of God, 
in taking to Himself our poor human nature and in of- 
fering Himself an expiatory victim for all men, gives us 
a sovereign proof of His love, and this is the greatest 
triumph of His mercy; in taking upon Himself the pen- 
alty due to us and in satisfying in the sacrifice of the 
Cross beyond all measure the debt we owed God, God’s 
justice was placated and the price of the ransom more 
than paid. Such was wisdom’s sublime plan. In Jesus 
Christ, God and Man, mercy became justice and justice 
mercy; mercy made Him the victim of justice, and justice 
made Him the victim of mercy. Say that God had gra- 
tuitously condoned the sin of mankind, and certainly He 
might have done so, in which case we should have had a 
triumph of mercy, but where would have been the triumph 
of justice? In the Incarnation the triumph of the one is 
inseparably linked with the triumph of the other, and 
hence there is true peace; mercy and peace embrace and 
kiss. 

Side by side with the wisdom and power, the mercy 
and justice of God in the Incarnation, His providence 
also is resplendent. Having determined the end, it was 
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fitting that He should contrive the means that would most 
easily lead to its attainment. The primary end of God is 
to lead men on to a knowledge of Himself, for in this 
knowledge is life. Now man must rise to the knowledge 
of the invisible God by means of visible things; by crea- 
tures, as by so many rungs of a ladder, he must rise up 
to God the Creator. But unfortunately men stopped at 
the creature; they knew and loved only creatures, they 
found all their felicity in them; they were deaf to the 
voice crying to them and saying: “Lift up your hearts, 
rise up to God, who is above and beyond all visible 
things.” Men were wholly immersed in the visible and 
material. Then, as St. Athanasius says, God came down 
from on high and by the Incarnation made Himself sensi- 
ble, so that men could see and handle Him and know His 
very self, and know invisible truths through the words 
that fell from His lips and came in upon the ear, and 
through the ear found an entrance into the heart, as is 
said in the Preface of the Mass: “That knowing Him 
visibly, we may through Him be carried onward to a love 
of the invisible.” For the mute but eloquent language of 
creatures, bearing witness to God, was substituted in the 
Incarnation the clear and living accents that fell from the 
lips of the Man-God and were intelligible to all. And in 
this device of infinite mercy is not that Providence lu- 
minous, asks Bishop Bonomelli, which reacheth from end 
to end mightily and ordereth all things sweetly? Venite, 
adoremus Dominum! 


Oft as Thee, my infant Saviour, 

In Thy Mother’s arms I view, 
Straight a thousand thrilling raptures 
Overflow my heart anew. 

Happy Babe! and happy Mother! 
O, how great your bliss must be! 
Each enfolded in the other, 

Sipping pure felicity! 
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